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| only weer it in a land of Uectors, 
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Satire's my weapon ; but I'm too discreet, 








To rum a.muck and tilt at adi I meet: | Thieves, supercar Toes, sharpers and directors,—Porr 
tr a or 2 | oy Dp YT ' e * 
BENTHAM'S RADICAL REFORM BILL, men dependent on the opulcut for custom—lahourers, aot 
household servants, and journeyvinen manulacturers -- all de. 





: ndent o! | ~and lepend 
coil ’ eet a oe _ {pendent on musters for employment— ain palipers Gepencen i 
ais ss a ae d san: all, i only replied to: by on magistrates for existence (the last class but too hitthe distin. 
te ba onpet it does ot #0! tome tl at i its advo. ate hp se ne oh wuishable fiom the others) all these would have to give the: 
ida i ‘ a « Py “< 
y , a hota ‘ , de - shy Salto 4 ng votes eccording t the deelared or presumed wishes of those on 
to reason, Because their opponents are wnabie fo follow their | whom they cre dependent, in despite of their own wishes, ond 
example. Mr. Bentham, in imitation of Major Cartwright has their own ‘conscience Bat of u is composed th ent 
7 oh i 0 se 0 ss e gies 
therefore accomplished the task of demonstrating, net only majority of th apie Th » vot zi “the: tv of th pt " 
that radical reform is practicable, but that it is as ewsy in prac- it : vs “ait ¢ 7. , as ee - , of — ti hen ow heey 
+ a ’ WS, ane ence © 1@ Whole bumbe ; ti epresen ativ Ew 
tice as it is stmp/e in theory. Any comparison between the! i would Hiais be at the commend of Geasieiretes:~08 waestrates 
bul of the Major and that of AIr. Bentham weuld be useless ‘Tine ue 4 lane] Nacistrates! and, through the f 
iC aiS 1 ys agnehester Sbasiscrates. ai j ig Oi 
The object of both is the same; and both have demonstrated dn mi ies wk a ry "S fol uth, nd wt eaeiian ies a | 
M3 > F ‘ > a 5 ire 1 ikit } < ‘ , hi . ‘ aA WS 
that the object ts of easy and cerfain attainment, with a little of | Prin i Res a 5 " tah ohn rates. such as are not already lik 
, ° ee, aS ee os 'e acl 8, § as are aires « 
that public virtue with which Britain has been supposed to be ihe Mi ‘ i. ’ aes ma al! th sie bk Saag, a I. 
' at, £58k 2 . > Ma € gistiates, may all ¢ or radic. 
well provided. Phe Major’s bill is an Act of Parhament, draw ny. ft a vie : pre soy i ¥ ar iL f th m, r laced by 1) 1 
je SQ 2 ie <: i a a cv he » 
np ia the technical form. Mr. Benthan’s isacollection ofthe sanie toa cal nog H e ; for wy hj p ; : | he 
tal cn a  @) CEN TEMOVALILL « YS }) ley ASUTC. 





princ iples exhibited in a different light: and in a manner which | ;, I hee 

tbe cavillers of the age would probably disapprove, [tis pre-e | 9°" Pei" to tne 0 jection that seerecy is of no avail, for every 

faced by some “ PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS,” which de- ieseralb cou tell which way lie has voted, we find the following ex- 
cellent remarks: “Secrecy at the hustings, it has been said, 


serve particular attention, as illustrating the evc/s of the pre ft il: fi ho | hii 
5 ’ ‘ e " ~\e ’ ‘s } » ? } ‘ 
en >ystem, and ot course preparing the way for the recs ‘plion ic i : ‘wall me 2 sees ns 7 rpg 1 h. ” 7 Mi “0 habe ma 
of the remedy. Recognizing the yeuuine principles, cen raliy nha, : Is said, we Pc a to se apn 1¢ pn eines u Wh 
e , = Or > cv ~ a ew | 
comprehended me nhirase of “radical reform,’’ as implying e lias given il ed lecep ‘ ilies in the word ¢¢ la 
wniversal suffrage, annual parliaments, and ef ction by ballot, ma ng it wh. ita ye todd, when by nothing that a man he 
{ ( » ‘ + he « Pet | a ‘ ‘ al ? 
Mir, Denthanm Says it wouid he mo} € apposife lo dest anate ii “ iy a or eve ¥ Ca 1} te | Sahni ‘A Co vhs ; ee 4 oth i 1) in lo A row ? s 
meaning im plied be radical re form, by exalline it “§ ei 2008 When by no man bat the voter fiimself! the vote given by TTT LD 
: Y< sad 9 Sli ’ . hy: : } “an Loree *4> , +9 ’ bd : 

: ' , i43 been pereeived, not only may he avoid letting any perso 
rergal, equad and annual suitvrage; or seereey, woiversaliiy, |, he a, ‘iia “ : ; 2 Soar tei A, aoe one F ss 
equality, aud annuality of suttrage-” Of the first of these?re- pun el hes oe shalt actin ee but oe ne o communicate to 
au: sites, he observes, “ secrecy is of the very first linpcrtance: any other person any such Anewledze ts ebsolutely impossible 

re ¢ ‘ A wNe . . 1 
ba 4 i ! . ps4 thi iT 4 a“ ‘ Ss z - , > ' 
hrcuu:e where there is no sec recv, there can be no assurance of J say to Colonel Le er, or Mr. Lamb, Sir, T have given you 
: Jn so saving (suppose) TP have sail true. Good - 


‘a . . ' ny vote. 
senwimcness. ‘Uhe vote muy be bribed or forced ; and, whetuer |, are i i 2 
ean the Hionourab’e CGentieman kuow that, inso say- 








} 
Tout | 
ew fi i .* mt how 
by bed or forced, the vote is the expression of the wish-—not of : “lt > i that what dd 
. e) . . : . na, mave Sul re f e Can no more now hdd Wabi ad » 
butof him by whom he ts either bribed or forced.- ie ee oe : aid 
saidois true, than he eould have kKnoven it to be true if at had 


the voter, 
So far as this state of things has place, the wishes, ny kick ny i 

the choice is determined, will be—not the wishes of the | been false. 

many, governed by the interests Of the many, but the | The pares who shoukl be excluded from the elective fian- 
Wishes of the few, governed by the tnferests of the Jew ; | cise have perplexed prin most able partizans. ‘The COMDIC. 


by that comparaavely narrow body of interest whichis ia a bensive uind of Mentham las however settled, m the toliowing 
and to/ few sentences, a question Which the parties interested Co uot 


state of cominual opposition to the universal mnterest ; 

far as the opposition has place, or by the ruling ; Want setding ; on this subject he says— ‘Po some it has ap- 
jes ty iliought to have place, the universal Lappiaess will he pecred necessary to exclude from voting persony insane aid 
made n constant sacrifice. So at all times it has been: and, erémina/s: to exclude them by special exception, No won- 
tii ihe many bave, at all times, the choice of those by whom Jider s— yet potlnng can be more needless. Sach as are lawlully 
their altiairs are :nanaged, so, at all times, from the very nature pun der confivement, would no more be let out to vote than for 
wf mica, it will be sure to be.” jany other p Urpose. As to those who are not under confine. 


1 distinguishin ir evils, which secrecy of suffrage would | ment, eréminahly, if it neans ALY thing to the purpose, means 
mischicvousness. Vut the most mischtevous among criminals, 


djudged aud denominated such after legal convietion, 
either blouse, without thiding ctealt | 


W hich, in sO 


fend to prevent, are then shown to be: mis-el: clton—nor- | 
tleedion—or gull-eleetion :—oppression, corruption, insincerity, ly ni 
discord, tumults, calumny, and litigation ; | 
recapituiation is concluded with the follow: ng iflustra- 
‘Without secreey all those other elements of reform per 
Not to sprak of trades-leuces from hunoell, 


not set his foot 
company with men in hnumbers—noet to say in a vast Saris 


—more mischievous than hinself---men, Whose principal diter- 
consist inpunity ¢ lerived from situation 


VeauMuau, expense, 
and tie 


Fie: 
el r would be worse than useless, 








ow 
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und coufedcracy—-in an inipunity added to greater mischievous- as hope to live. 


Hess: men, whose misehievousness was acting on the largest | 
scale, while his wits ac ling on a petty scale. Exclude crimi- 
nals ¢ Aow will you exclude criminals? Exclude criminals con- 
vict— yes, that you may: but, even inthis class in which mis- 
chievousness is not secured from the imputation of criminality 
hy high-handed impuuity, of those convicted how small is the 
proportion to those net convicted! Look to the effect! look 
10 the eflect! ‘To look out for grounds for exclusion is mere 
lost labour, where, if all that are “proposed to be excluded are 
adiitied without exception, no practical bad effect can be pro- 
duced but by a lasting majority of the House. Members 
might be sent from the hulks by scores, and yet no lasting 
mischief done, Ali the persons put together, whom, for any 
other cause than want of property, it has ever been proposed to 
exclude, would, no where, under universality and equality of 
suffrage, suffice to return s0 much as a single member to the 
blouse. a 

The pretended dangers of universal suffrage, and radical. 
‘sm, are combated by a reference to the state of Pennslyvania, 
ma Which Mr. Deputy Jacks is mention d, and to which Mr. 
Deputy Jacks will probably favor us with i reply, before the 
tual establishment of the ‘bayonet system.’ 


“Look once more to America: to United America. In mei 


of the States the pecuniary qualification exacted is real ; 
olliers it is no more than nominal; and, where wialieilion | is 
but nominal, suffrage is virtually univer rsal. Payment of a tax, 
which every man 1s “admitted to pay, and which the poorest 
cunafiord to pay, isa qualification purely nom‘nal. — If, in the 
admission of universal-sutfrage-men, there were any mischief 
uly so much as the least danger—it could not, in that coun- 
y, fail to be seen :—seen, by the difference in point of social 
0 i and prosperity, between those States in which the pecu- 
niary qualification is highest, and those in which it amounts to 
nothing. In Pennsylvania it amounts to nothing. Number 
of free Inhabitants, of all conditions, ages, and sexes, 809,000 ; 
number of voters at a late election, 108,000. ‘These numbers 
were lately given me, by an authority above dispute. Penn- 
ivania is of all the Sates among the most flourishing and the 
most orderly, if in this respect there be : any difference. Under 
Radicalism, all property, it is said, would be destroyed. So 
says Mr. Deputy Jacks: all property destroyed, the Monarchy 
and the Aristocracy notwithstanding. — Mr. Deputy Jacks— 
; he ever heard of such a place as Pennsylvania? In Pen- 
sylvania, for these forty years, radicalism has been supreme: 
udicalism without Monare hy or Aristocracy : redicalism with- 
out control and not any the slightest shock is property there 
ver received,” 
We next find a most triumphant answer to that taso/ent po- 
sition, that those who have no property can lave no right to 
participate in the elective franchise. Vilely absurd, and de- 
testably arrogant as it is, it has never been placed in a more 
ridiculous poluat of view, than in the following paragraph. 
« Property, it is continually said, is the only bond and pledge 
of atlachment to Country.—Not it indeed. “Want of property 
is a much stronger one. He who has property can change 
the shape of it, and carry it with him to another Country 
whenever he pleases. He who has no property can do no such 
theng. Inthe eyes of those who live by the labour of others, 
the existence of those by whose labour they live, is indee / of 
no value: notso in the eves of the labourers themselves. Liefe 


is not worth more to yawners than to labourers: and their 
own Country ts the only Country tr which they can so much 
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Among ahundied of them not ten exception: 
to this will you find.” 

There are texts here for a hundred political sermons, if the 
chaplains of the royal chapels had courage enough to preac: 
them to those who fatten on the toil of the labourers. 

Mr. Bentham requires the power of reading as an essenitia! 
in his scheme of radical reform, which is not insisted pou te 
Major Cartwright; but he argues that it is not 2 principle ef 
exclusion. He observes — 

* At first blush, it seems to tnvelve exclusions —it does 1. 
such thing in effect. From two to three months social peas 
time, at the hours of repose from work, would give it to al! 
adults i in whose eyes the privilege were worth that 





t price - tide 


he, i in whose eyes it were not wort! that } rice, could not, witl 
much justice, complain at the not having it. Qualification bs 
householdership doves involve exclusion: for it ts not in every 


man’s power to pay rentand tases for a house. Fiousetolas 
ship is evidence of property: it is for this cause that itis re- 
quired by those who stipulate for if. Qualification by pos- 
ment of taxes—that too involves exclusion: if by payment «4 
taxes be meant that which is any thing to the purpose. Cua- 
litication by payment to indirect taxes, if those be the taxes 
meant, Is watversabty of suffrage: ior where is the huni 
being that pays not to taxes on consumption? to the tares 
ajealled indurect taxes i—Payment to direct taxes—to assessed 
taxes for example, is householdership under another maine. 
Qualification by reading involves no exclusion: for every riat 
who ckose could give it to himself. He could da so, belore 
bill suchas this could go through the forins, eve supposing the 


honourable house ever so well disposed to it. An Elector } 
a trustee: a trustee ought not to be unfit for Ins trust, It is 


to reading that the people owe all their streagh: that strengi. 
at which, even thus early, tyrants tremble.” 

The advantages of equality of suffraye ave developed in the 
following language :— 

. By equality of suffrage, is meant equality of eflect and va 
lue, as between the suffrage of one man and the suitrage of 
another . The greater the number of the votes to each seat! 
the smaller is the effect of each vote. 

1. Of practicable equality, as between District aud District, 
the principal use is to secure, even in the least popular District, 
a number of votes sufficient to render bribery, aud corruption 
in other shapes, impracticable: and upon this plan, such will 
be the number, if the utmost inequality, as between the muiiber 
of votes to one Seat and that to another, is confined within tlie 
limits here proposed. 

What should never be out of mind is—that without the re- 
duction universally made in the marketable value of votes by 
this equality as between suffrage and suffrage, without the re- 
duction made, in the value of a seat, by annuality of suttrage 
without the defaleation made, from ‘the effective force of cor- 
ruption, by the greatest practicable reduction made by the @.- 
clusion of placemen, in the quantity of money and money’s 
worth applicable to the purpose of corruption, —without these 
aids, secrecy of suffrage would not suilice to insure exclusion 
of effective corruption: for, to an extent more or Jess consider- 
able—without discover able and punishable bribery,—money, 
money’s worth, or benefits in various other shapes, might be 
made receivable by a voter, in the event of the success of this 
or that Candidate, and not otherwise: and thus, without ha- 
zard of prosecution, the ends of bribery mgit be obtained. 
Still, so long as the majority of the Members are not kept im 
constant state of sinister obsequiousness by the Monarch o: 


ee « 
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the Minister, corruption among the voters to this or that seat— 
nay even corruption on the seats themsclyes—is but an evil in 
tendency, not a sensible one.” 

As ANNUAL SUFFRAGE Is one of the great bng-bears of 
the grown-up children, and the afected alarm of the leaders in 
the state nursery, it may be useful to give Mr. Beutham’s expo- 
sition of its advantages at length. They contain little of no- 
velty, but are? ‘forcibly stated, and clearly demonstrated ; and, 
recommended by such a pen, ought to possess some w eight with 
the “ learned world.” 

“ Of annuality of suffrage, the main uses secm to be as 
follows: 

I, The facuity of divesting of their power alljunft Represen- 
tatives, before they had time to produce any lasting mischief. 

2. The keeping them out of the way of temptation, by ren- 
dering their breach of trust not worth purchasing by the Cor- 
ruptor-General, at any price for which it would be worth the 
Wluie of a man in their situation to sacrifice his good name. 

Co this frequency of recurrence, objections have been made. 
One is composed of the proportiouably frequent repetition of 
the Election evils. But those evils arise solely out of the exist- 

ng system, and they will be seen to be complete ly excluded 

by the system here proposed. At present they are carefully 
preserved, or even increased: increased to the utnaost, by the 
rich and worthless, in order to keep off all Competitors that 
would be fitter men than themselves. 

3s Another objection is, that under 
the change of hands would not, in fact, be so trequeut as they 
now ure under septenniality.  Re-election, it is said, would 
grow into a habit, and there would be no ps ticular time for 
breaking it. ‘The answer is, change, oftener than once in seven 
years, would not then be, as it is now, IMPOSSIBLE: Impos- 
ible, how strong svever the reason for ct may be: untess, im- 
feed, it should happen to be regarded as ealied for by the par- 
‘icular interests of the Monarch aud the Minister, and then it 
nay be made with every imaginable degree of frequency. Un- 
ler annuality, with the degree of frequency thus expressed, the 

hange will actually take place , as oft nas, in the judgment of 

ihe only persons who have before them the means of judging 
ight, there is a sufficient reason for it. Rendering « thing 
apondiie is but an aukward contrivance for rendering it more 
freguent. Means more rcfined could scarcely be found; means 
more effectual could, without much difficulty. 

1. Another objection is, thet under aunaality there 
not be time enough for going through a business of any cons!- 
leruble length by the same hands. The short answer is, that 
if fit for the business, the same hands will be continued : i 
not fil, the sooner they give place to such as ar e fit, the better 


Under the existing system, iuterraj 
- beneficial to the universal interest, would be pre] qudiews 


annuality of suffrage, 


would 


hel if 
to the separate and simster interes 
?O ait enormous degree, consta a take place ; 
the existing system continues, the evil thus produce: di by it will) 

vontiniue, “Interruption, and not ouly that, bat what Is se much | 
worse, prevention. Under the proposed system it would not) 
ake place. On the other hand, no business, that is brought on, 
1m pursuance of the sinister 
‘nterruphon ; for theirs is the choice of times. ‘7'¢me there al- 
ways is for depredation and oppression : time there never is for |" 
remedy ay Just so as at Manchester: time there 
Was enough for killing or hacking men, women, and children: 


no time for receiving proofofit. Methods there are, and most 
that Right Ho- 


and so long as | 


avast enther. 


effectual ones, fos keeping off whatever it is 








i?! rye q? 
‘tion of all business that, by /OO1Ud bee secluded, 


t of the ruling few, does, and | 


. cc 
interest of the rulers, ever can suffer ! 


DWARP. 


nourable Gentlemen choose to keep off, end this without se 


much as the trouble of a debate.” 


We cannot avoid quoting the following indirect promise that 
Mr. Bentham will afford some gratification to the pnblic ine 
future publication; that is, if our Lords Sidmouth, Castlereagh 
and Company, do not practise one of the artifices of their firm 
and immure Lim in prison. 

“ A work is in the press, from which a judement may in sony 
measure be forined, whether, amoug so many seats of misrule 
as there are in Crermany, there is anny other State, in which it 
is carried so near to perfection asin Hanover: whether the 
scraps of liberty which had been left by the Bonapartes, have 
not already been destroyed there under the Gue Iphs. In what 
is there fected, read what is here éntended. Vic principles 
of Charles the First were read in the sermons of Voctors Sib- 
thorp and Manwaring, and in the judgments and “iy le af 
the Judges of that time : the priiciples of George the Pourth 
may be read in the Sermons of the Courier, and in the charges 


‘oi Lord Chief Justice-eny-body.” 


The “ PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS,’ are igh ek dohy 


a very well expressed encomium on the advantages of seoreey 
of suffraye, which alone might effect a very cons ih rable im 
provement in the system of election. Tle says — 

Secrecy, universality, equality, and annaality—hehold in 


them the four cardinal points of the coustitutional compass 
Secrecy is the polar star, 


“Without secrecy of sufvage, universality, equality, and) an- 
nuality, all together would be worse than nothing. Even with- 
out unive rsality, Without equality, without annuality, secrecy 
would of itself do much: nor against it, even by those who 
suilered most by it, could so much as a shadow of objection be 
raised. Seerecv would be a stroug pledge for complete Re- 
form, and of itself no inconsiderable step to it. It would of 
itself bea great part of the Reform, and might engage men ta 
wait with thankful: ness and patience for the rest. In what mul- 
litudes would the galling chains of terrorism be broken by it ! 
What a downfall to the White slave trade! What a body ot 
private prudence rescued from oppression! What a body ot 
venuine patriotism rescued trom self-sacrifice! Mr. Brougham 
would second the motion, or a laugh would ran through West- 
moreland as often as his eloque nee ventured to indulge itself in 
a complaint of Lowther influence. 

laa future essay, Mr. Bentham also promises to demonstrate 
that “* RADICALISM,” is “NOY DANGEROUS.” But m the 
¢jinterim to shew that any chance of pretended danger could be 


ashy avoided, he pertinently observes that “by graduality it 


Not indeed, as he observes b ‘the vra- 
ty which Lord Erskine and his clients haye so ph: tinly 
‘shewn they mean—-a gradual proyress in doing nothing; 
‘but by a @radual introduction of members really chosen by 
“ those by whom they pretend to be ehosen:—veally chosen by 
‘* those whose interest is the unsrersal énterest. The proportion 
“—say a fourth at a time—saya fifth—say a sixth. France, 
“which under its newly simplified and improved mode of clec- 
tion lets in a fifth ata time, bas in particular shewn us an 
“example. I mention this, NoT as necessary—not as eligrble 
“ —butas that which A WHIG, if there were any sincerity in 
‘him, could not object to.” 


6c ot is 
Uahli 


(This topic will be resumed.) 
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DUTIES OF JUDGES AND JURIES IN THE ERA OF 
BRITISH SLAVERY. 


The new measures of the ministry, ere another number of 
eur publication be issued to the public, io all probability will 
have become Acts of Parliament, and the faction that plunders 
znd oppresses us, will insult us also by calling them /aws: and 
demanding our most implicit obedience. We will, therefore, 
examine what of obedience can justly be expected fiom us— 
THE PEOPLE-- who have an inheritance in the laws, which we 
have been taug’.| to believe was not at the mercy of any beings 
woder the sun. 

{fthe Boroughmongers were to pass an Act of Parliament 
that murder was not a crime ; it would assuredly be matter of 
fair question with SocIETY, thus exposed to the danger of 
murder, to e\amine the right of the boroughmongers to pass 
such a statute ; and, as xo right could be substantiated, which 
thould enable the boroughmongers to alter the basis of public 
security, it would be clearly ascertained that the boroughmon- 
gers had no authority to pass such a law, It would be “ hol- 
den for naught ;” murderers would Le seized in defiance of the 
Jaw: judges would try, and juries would tind them guilty; and 
the Sheriff would proceed to put the sentence of the law into 
execution: unless indeed the boroughmougers came to rescue 
the murderers with a military force, and procla7m the despot- 
ism they had established. 

The basis of the liberties of the country ought to be as secure 
«as the basis of its moral relations. ‘To enhince the one, Is 
equally criminal as to destroy the other. The birthright of 
every man being FREEDOM, aud the object for which all sub- 
mit to the “ necessary evil” denominated government, being to 
secure dfberty, of person and property, it follows that a go- 
vermment can have no right, nor ought it to assume the power, 
of abrogaling the fundamental laws of the realm, without the 
consent of the people. Aud when governments venture to in- 
tringe on the laws, the citizens, to whom those iaws belong as 
un inheritance, are called upon to use every meens In their 
power, with due respect to the welfare of the country, and 
their OW preservation, to preveit such infringements of the 
jaws from being carried into effect, 

The right of altering fundamental laws at its picasure, would 
vemonstrate the laws to be the property of the government, and 
wot of the people. And the consequence of the doctrine would 
he, that the people should be also the property of ihe govern 
nent; if they are at the disposal of that government through 
the instrumentality of ee dares, unknown to their forefiuthers. 
and forced upon themselves. ‘lo adinit thata government caii 
do what it pleases with the nistitutions of the state, is to con- 
sider Britain in a worse light than a state of Barbary; and to 
erase at once all the boasted advantages which we have been 
viinly holding up to the “ envy and exdmiration of the 
world.” 

‘The people cither are the proprietors of the government, cr 
thew are its slaves. The one must depend upon the other; and 
the people, as the partics for whom the voverment is designed, 


and as the parties who bear all the exponce, are md right the 


proprietors of the government. Its agents, however evalted, 


ave their servants, and cannot legally destroy the rights of 
their ewployers and their paymasters. But being possessed of 
the strong arm of the stale, with which it was necessary to 
entrust them, for defence against foreign cuemies, rulers may 
turn that ara: against the nation which was raised far its pro- 
tection, 
Jer ges the people to submil 


eovernment 


° 
ews 


Avd this is dorie in all cases, when’ the 


fo the pustitubion of mew 
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against public rights. Thus the Bill prohibiting the importation 
of corn, except at the Boroughmongers price, was a violation of 
public right, for which the Ministers ought to be impeached ; 
and the ministerial majority dismissed the house, as unworthy 
representatives of the people. : 

By the compact of society in England, it is premised that 
he people shall be protected by their representatives; but 
when their house is biassed from its original purposes---when 
the lapse of time, and the prevalence of abuses, huve thwarted 
the protecting power to the injury of the public, there remains 
but ONE MODE, in which the peoy.Je can protect themselves, 
without the total dissolution of the fabric of the State; and that 
is, to decline to carry into effect the enactments which they 
condemn. 
__It has not yet been dared to propose the abolition of the 
PriaL By Jury:--and while this bulwark of our liberties is 
left, we may make some resistance to the despotism now ad- 
vancing with gigantic step over the ruins of the freedom of the 
press. Juries are a part of the public; and what the public 
voice echoes, Juries ought to reverberate. While they 
stand in the gap, they should resist to the last, ull subservieney 
to the corruptions, miscalled laws. The are sworn “ well and 
truly to try, aud just deliverance make,” between the accuser 
and the accused. Wherever they find a fellow citizen prese- 
cuted for persisting in the rights which were his yesterday, 
Juries should prononnce that they would not be parties in de- 
priving him of their free exercise. Juries should adhere to the 
laws as they were, and as they ought to be, ina free state. The 
law of libel was sufliciently unjust before the novel additions te 
its severity. Without the watchful attention, and honest Geter- 
mination of his Jury, the person accused of libel was almost 
certuin of being a victim to the malice and partiality of bis 
enemies. But as this danger did not arrest the pen of every 
writer, this punishment for dar to publish the truth, ts in 
creased. It was even proposed to subject the Editors of the 
british Journals to the penalty of transportation ---they ce- 
served this insult, for the meanness and cowardice, with which, 
with few exceptions, they appeared willing to assist in fastening 
the yoke on their own necks. One said it was rery hard -- 
another whisyered it was almost tyrannical--a third wished 
the ministers to pause; and half-a-score venal rogues, who knew 
their servility would run no hazard, while only truth and virtce 
were proscribed, huzzaed in the train of the oppressors, asad 
cheered them m their crusade against all who were lotest 
enough to expose delinquency, 


Instead of resisting, in a firin union, an attempt to fetter cr 
destroy their rights, all the London Joumals, and the British 
Press at large, have shown themselves unworthy of the mgbts 
Which they should have defended to the last, and were they tu 
be the only sufferers, it would matter hittle, whether they were 
trapsported, or whipped like fearful boys into aservility as ub- 
ject as their wasters desire. But the freedom of a better race 
mast not be lost in their coward fears; and itis for our JORIES 
to protect the rights, which these cowards have betrayed. Qur 
Juries will do their duty, They will examine whether the per- 
sons brought before them bave been the criminals which the 
ined slaves of the system may audaciously assert. Our Juries 
will not ask whether the accused has broken a law, which ought 
uever to heve been made:—but they will ask whether the pro- 
posed victim has offended against those laws which the borough- 
hmongers have repealed. The rule of decision in our courts 
ought to be upon the eefucd guilé, and not on the new made 


tron ch 


pcrime, [famen were accused of Lcing present at a parca 
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raceting, not being a parishioner, it will be the business of a| then respect public rights, and Juries reverberate the public 
gury to enquire what power could prevent a subject of Great{voice. ‘Then will the giant faction find its madness unavailing, 
sritain from crossing the precincts of his own parish ; and not }and its malice impotent, Et will then attempt to destroy tria 1s 
finding any law of reason, nor any precept of justice, to war- by Jury, as it now strikes at the liberty of the Press. But it 
rant his acensation of a crime, they would pronounce him Nor will not succeed. The knotted oak may be shivered hv the 
eUILTY—not regarding a statute which forbade him to do|lUghtuing, and its huge roots be torn up by the fury of the whir 
that which he had a inalienable right to do, as no man held his | wind-—the proudest ‘edifice miy yield in time to the pelting of 
right of being present at a pi iblic. meeting of an act of varlia- | the pitiless storm :—the rock may be undermined by the dash. 
ae nor has any aot of parliament a just power to deprive him jing bitlow: but the thunder of des spotism shall roll idly over 
that right. the linpe rish: ible epergy of ae freedom. What the Straits 
To the people, we Say Unequivoc: ally, obey the laws; but to z ancien? days coulil hot effect, is bevond the united power of 
yuries, We Say, if any are found bre. tking such laws, as ought not Castlereagh and Sidmout The PEOPLE are able to 'g ivotect 


to have been enacted, let the verdict be not qui/ty. “The con- themselves. [tis vet tree, that, “ fora nation to be free, it is 


sciences of juryien evil he much easier, at the disappointment | loufiicient that she wills it 3’? and the hardy inhabitants of the e 


ofan oppressor, than in the punishment of the guiltless. A lone e-favoured isles, will not be slaves at any master’s bidding 











verdict of “ guilty of attending a meeting in another parish’ 
would be ridiculous, for there is no gyi/tin the case. ft may LEPTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF 
be an offence to the boroughmongers, butit is none to the good , - : 
; rom the Black Dear RG ' Yellow Rone 
aid jane of te tand: \Lrom the Black Dwarf in London, tu the Yellow Ponce 
Our Judges should also take an important Je-son _— the | at Japan, 


’ sf ‘ ». ve . ! S ar ' - 
iistory of pasttimes. An Act of Parliament ee ee acred, |W e MASK THROWN ore! BRITONS DENOUNCED 2¢ 


that omnipotent thing, which can sanction injustice, and ch lanee SL avite t% ALE ace! 
at pleasure night into wrong. Nor are Acts of Parh unentalwiys | vy. thse Peieid 

. a%a CuO ee ' ig ‘Is 
security to those who dare outrage the principles of reason. | "9 ; nai 


. ‘The food vople of is country | are ; 
E:npson and Dudley, the two Barons of the Exchequ r, atter t this stage begin to stare at 
»feaen other, ike men awakened out of a pleasing dream: to the 


Se sciences to the greater knaves Who enpiosed sl \ 
cling their commence of Parlement a suflicient de fence for itiecomodcinte slavery and werk _ The Vizor is torn from the 
their illegal conduct. Yet if an Act of Parliament, as mereiv an hat sae yee as eave. g fiction, aud they stand Oper, 
act of that assembly were legal, femapson and Du: Hie y would banat a = er soll ntec oS nts. . e hour of deception 
nave had a good defence, for they would have had claases of an | h ; “— i ssid a icy — forwarc he their trae eclor 
Act of Parlement for every scoundrelism of which they tad, ron tie vi Bei , es sl — o# ered 7% il 
been guilty. Their judges, however, declared, that what ought nm a pent os X aeaeneno a3 y a on i oa, “a er see at 
to be | law, was not law:—that what oucht not to have be e nil re dof an ae of te ert ‘ 4 ‘¢ 7 = onger. 
€ude ted, derived no legal authority from the sanction of 1 Ning, | wi tie PH i ise wat oa efi , te ant its, ane 
Lords, and Cominons.:-— that the ‘acts the y pleaded, weig cor " ined * vil ae r Gre es 0 ri ‘ Ag no fturn oe 
rps ions, and not laws; and the wretcied tools of tyranny were fo pe ‘ ~e ct nase : - ay, ou ie a Ou, freenien. 
itally hanged, cursiog no doubt the im patence of those lows | és Meebo : Wee coude an “ ‘ed io hitler sak vice > chil we 





to protect themselves, + Which they had employed to torture |, facilitate ve MELOY | while vy bore burt! 
pea Le : mc 7” eal fe : hh. ‘ € sie ure our tert er 
A ikts ( rate the folly of that language too of oe jes hcl ‘pe eal tne sean _ put we had it in our hand! 
Ries will demonstrate the fo E ae Fangeage. ton. 0 iy ik Ne hadaright bo floy you, it ee pleased, ov vou neers 
held by judges to juries, that tiey have noth ng to do with the 72, 10 mend your pace. We patted youou the head as we 
odie or bsdaess, of the taw—that such is the law, and bee i Gthiog brates 40 save Goreciens Sew eelie ad teablae ocx 
thev ure bound to carry it into effect, Tf this were the case, | « aloue---net out of anv resp ctto yous noront of any cin 


h TM EISOEE 6 nd Dir Hey Ww ‘ould | ave ere aped thie graliows, lor the V1 © scusical regard to your relis; but for one own sake aoa 
ouly administered the law, asa vile Parliament had made its/** 3 cou had continue 1 to be f pies typed el pik ak. a sale 
aad it their duty had been to 2 idaiinieloe the law, because it Was! “ id, sould have patted you on the head still, fend harnessed 
called baw, and ly id - sed through the hands of u te Liw-ua- | you every morning to your daily labour for us, to the tiue 
ners of the day, t ey could have becu aceused of no crime. | «© of © Britons never shall be shaves,” or any other tune i 


Duey were, howe ver, accused of the worst of crimes, that of] +« ight move the most uimbly to. Since vou have been Iti - 
i Pp ving Le verted laws to the publc injury, and they stoned | sofent, instead of the witestle, vou shall have (he whip, and 
“Ce their eriine by a well-nierited } guoiminion s dee ath, leaving toy we will lay it on sonnets too, for your inpertinenee !” 7 
i sine « ena - for endless ¢ tare 5, their medal: r, au tike De- | Sueh is, in fis tet, thre languase a a pits 80s ees a: Silas 
acry Of their mesdocds. | free bora Brit ous af a day; and Mr. Bankes, a Member of 


ilence a judge should know that whet new laws are enacted,! Parliunent for Corfe Casde, wha, by the bye, ts an admirable 
eve rg Upson WI ty the spirit ot tho-e he hh: id pre VOL ists oak pres sentative of s WY We its aud ruined baitl neni s, has 
f) administer, ff new envetments violate (he spit of the Con- | been t he herald of tins aumunciation te the gaping people. One 
Sictution, he should denounce them, when re quested to autho- of the vreatest boasts of this people, thou kuowest, 1s the 
Bee their practice; and refuse to le Hd himself to the Corrupt! FREEDOM OF THE PRESs. Fhou hast heard the rhodmantade 
Views of any faction hostile to the liberties of the people. jor their travellers on this bead; and also read the enthusiustic 
Wiether mobs, or kings, ministers, or rebels, offach the prime | fhehts of poctigal.declar antion of their writers in’ its praise. 
Cnles of veueral freedom, itis the duty af a judge to held the }Couldsithou thik it possible? [ets atl falsehood —all nonsense 
seabes of Justice with an ever hand, aie aint ty sue any partyt--allverbiage., "Whe press és not free- -cught nut to be free — 
& Girew aa umiue weight ty break the eqnipone. Let Fudves'and never was fice, AM these things the bzvwsen trumpet ct 
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the boroughmongers that whistles at tke gate of Corfe Castle, 

rroclaims “aloud to the wondering inhabitants of Britain. ‘“ He 
“ tolad/y denied that the press of this country had erer been 
” ie and unquestioned. It first issued, as he might say, 
‘“‘ under the authority of the Crown! It existed as from the 
“Crown! Itwas the creature of the Crown!” Of course in the 
eyes ofa representative of stones and mortar, it must belong to 
tle crown; but even a representative of old walls might see fai 
gh into a millstone, to know, that this CROWN---aye this 
ma, gic crown---" issued under the authority” of the PEOPLE : 
this CROWN Is not as, but positively fromthe PEOPLE! this 
CROWN, Was the creature of the propiEe! and ifthe cain 
en anated trom the crown, and thecRowN from the PEOPLE, 
the PRESS is the property of the PEOPLE, and not of the 
crown, Which is the creature of the people. This is for thy 
observation. Such truths ure becoming too dangerous for ut: 
terance in this land of freedom. 

The next sounds from the ominous throat of the borough- 
mMouge rs’ trumpet, were the demonstration that the freedom. of 
tlc press formed no essential part of the liberties of English- 
wen, because it is not mentioned in the bill of rights, as an idle 
declaratory law which nobody rewards, is called in this coun- 
ivy. Of course, eating and drinking are 101 essential parts of 
the liberties of the inhabitants of this realm, for these], 
Jiberlies are not secured to them by being named in the Bi// 
of Rights! And this may be the reason why the great 


enor 


world think it no crime to deprive the poor of the 
means of subsistence:---for it is not written taey shall eat 
or drink in the Bell of Rights ! The nght ot breath-|* 


ing the open air, or enjoying the light of the sun, is not stipu-|« 
lated for by the Bill of Rights- therefore they are no essential 
parts of the liberties of Englisimen ; sand this forms a sufficient 
excuse for shutting them up in dungeons, where the light cannot 
penctiate, or the wholesome air ever enter, It is not fouud in 
the Bill of Rights, that Englishmen may marry or be given in 
qiarriage. Therefore Parson Malthus was ia the right to say 
that poor people had no right to marry---and to argue that 
ouly rich people should have avives or mistresses, the con- 
trary being not to ay found in the pliantasmasmogoria called 
the Bik of Right What thinkest thou now, friend of the 

ow robes? Art thou not almost imduced to tear them to 
a eces, for having been so egregiously duped about the liberty 
of this coun try: > "The Bankes, ot Corfe Castle, for some 
epithet, by way of pre-eminent distinction, should be given to 
the man, who has come forward to dispel the illusory ‘ideas of 
British freedom, and paint the British s/ave in tis own proper}, 
feaitures—the hberty of the press. he says, afler emanating 
trom the Crown, was put out to nurse in the Star Chamber ; 
and when the parliament put down that beldame of abuses, the 
Jiberty of the press was apprenticed to the Court of King’s 
Bench, and rewarded with more castigation than protection. 

“ Charles the Second imposed a ceusorship, says this 

Bankes, * of the strictest sort :—no severer oue, he believed, 
‘was known under any modern European Goverument; and 
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evidences of the free press of Great Br: tain, recapitulated by 
this Bankes of the Castle, were as follows :—"‘ uone should ey- 
* ter the trade of a printer, until tie number of master pri. 
ters then in business should be limited to tweuty ; and that 
of letter-founders to four! ‘Phat the trade should be sup- 
ported by all future nominations to enter it, being in the 
name, either of the Archbishop of Canterbury! or the Bishop 
of London! And that the number of apprentices Which a 
 wnaster printer might be permitted to engage, should he 
“ three; and those that a master founder wight employ, two, 
and no more.” What a constant and pertect hatred does 
despotism always bear to any thing which tends to enlighten 
and inform the mind! There needed not the Bankes of Corte 

Castle to add his testimony to the fears that information pre. 

duces in the bosoms of the mean, and the despotic; but his col- 
fection of the many proofs that Britain was never free, may en 

title him to the thanks of those who are determined to repair 
the errors of their ancestors. All the vile bills now proposed 
to be enacted, are demonstrated to be cnly copies of past tv- 
rannic measures, Which the people have thrown off ; or witicii. 

being no longer required by the tyrant of the hour, have been 
suffered to expire. 

The Solicitor Genera! gave au admirable specimen of that 
good old law, which it tas been so fashionable to adimire ; and, 
which, until the world laughed at the gasconade, it was fashion- 
able to hold up to the “ envy and admiration of the world! 
He said, “ the old jaw was, that every person should find secu- 

‘rity for his good he! haviour; and that “ by Magna Chartu, 

ho person was allowed to be out of prison unless he tound 

such security !? An old E uglish farmer, brought up with the 
utmost reverence forthe laws of his couutry, upon hearing sucl: 
an exposition of them, might be almost pardoned for sending 
such laws, and his own folly, to perdition with an oath! That 
animals upon two legs, and pretending to be human, should 
act so absurdly is teo much for my patience. Here is, indeed, 
in this sentiment of the eld daw a yenerality which renders 1 
bot quite detestable. Ht says, that “ every person ” shall fur- 
nish such security tor his vood behaviour. This is probabiy 
the reason why the Solicitor General added, the law hed ex- 

yired in consequence of the circumstances of the country, 
which “ rendered it necessary ro longer.” ‘The Soliciter Ge. 
aeral, and his amieble colleagues, might have been asked tor 
the security for good behaviour; Ww! th. every pander of othice, 
had this law st ill existed; and as the security could not have 
been obtained, unless lunatics had been deemed sufficiemt, i: 

as Wise to let the law expire ; and only ask them for secuity 
Se behaving well, who should stand some chance of obtain 
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Ing it. 

Another member, Dr. Phillinore,* mentioned another ole 
law, which it is really a pity should have been allowed to ex- 
pre. It provided for the banishment of “ SUCH ROGUES its 
were DANGEROUS TO FHE INFERIOR PEOPLE! And this 
was cheered inthe assembly!!! Wasit a. or gladness 
that they cheered? Did they mock it as ineflicacious? or did 





‘“ no more rigid one, he was assured, ever existed under the au- 


thoritv. of the pepyreerien /” Are not these pretiv fellows to 
all, ot the diderty of the Press ! 


talk ot liberty? And, above : 
ree what does he not deserve, who points out to them what 
blockheads they have been who have been, taught, like parrots, 
io prate of their glorious Constitution 2* Some of the many 
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Lords, vo wonder, had ‘ylaee for tiat purpose | It 
eretted the Commons of the present day, and Bankes among the 


wh o should follow his own precede: vt, would give the semne pro of, 
of their desire to do the same thing. 


* [like to give thee names, and I must beg ef thee to preserve 
them. T hey will be curiosities in a little time. as being to be met 


ie fo be ree 


The .eageraess of Corfe Castle Bankes to prove enough, ledpwith on! 'y in thy cabinet; ana thou mayest surprise English travel- 


hin: to say, that the Commons of 1698, gave some proof of the 


propeiely of restricting the Press, by rejecting two bills which the 


lers in afew years, by lists of worllves of whoru they never heard 


in their own country. 
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they rejoice that it was no longer ia existence? Who the 
ROGUES Are that are dangerous to the inferior peop ile, taicre can 
ue no misunderstanding, Pliose who rob the inferior people, 
re dangerous, Those who oppress the iuferior pe ople are 
dangerous, "Phose who slander the inferior people ave dan- 
zerous, ‘Those who massacre the inferior people are danger- 
ous: And who have done these things? Let the 3 INFERIOR 
PEOPLE ANSWER, AND DENOUNCE THE ‘*roGueEs!” For 
ctv part, as one of the inferior people, Lean bear witness that 
iil these things have been done; and that “the rogues” are no 
vet banished, 
Thy friend and well-wisher, 
TEE BLACK DWARF, 
isan ianiisssccaieenilellll 


JEREMY BENTHAM TO LORD SOMEBODY: THE PARTI- 
CULAR LORD NOP REMEMBERED. 


My Lorp, 





For the purpose of your specc hoof Vother day, 
our Lordship came provided with a calculation, according to 
vlich, speaking of sinecures, if all the existing ones were sup- 
pressed, and the amount of the emolument divided in equal 
portions, I would not afford to us reformists the value of a 
rieal’s meat for each of us: and thence comes the conclusion 
that, among the causes of the exisiing distresses, the quantity 
of money taken out of the pockets of the subject many by the 
ruling tew for their own use, ought not to have been mentioned. 
Au account, in which, on one side, all the articles but one are 
suuitted, aud that one a trifle in comparison of the rest, must 
be acknowledged to be rather an unfortunate one. Such, on 
t further view, your Lordship will thid) thet to be, which, en 
the present occasion, your accountant yas supplied vou with. 

Guntission d. Evcf/esiastical Sincenres. hi com iparisou of 
these sacred ones, the profane ones are but as a drop in the 
bucket. 


2, Useless Places. 


2. Even in comparison of these, those same 
ct sinecures are but a small matter. 

3. Needless Places. By use/ess b mean those in which what 
service ts done is of no use 3 by xcedéess L mean those in which 
whether of use or no, the service would be as well done, by a 
part of the number of those employed in if, as by the 
whole. 

4. Overpay of overpaid places: useful aud useless, need fui 
and needless, taken together, For estimating the amount of 
Nils overpay, no small assistance might be olstamed by a table 
Which is given In Seybert’s Statistical Aun als of the United 
States of America, p. 708—9. Philadelphia 1818. It gives at 
one view a list of all the civil offices bel onging to the ¢ neral 
sovermment of the United States, with the number of indivi- 
daals in each otlice, and the pay annexed to it. Somewhere or 
other L hope to see it vols aes for home use. ‘The money 
being in dollars, one additional columm would be necessary for 
the purpose of translating them into pour Mis. ‘bo the compo- 
sition of another cok aman or picket 1 whl ( N the pats of the corres- 
ponding: British-and-frish, or gies d tins elimsy compound, 
say iu one word, Fat etal ices, Were coniron ted with 
those American ones, something more than common arithmetic 
might indeed be necessary. But, for this part of the work, an 


occasion may, sometime or other perhaps, present itself. 
An aptiy ‘constructed table of this sort would be one out of 
* multitude of e: Nuun) les 10 sliow the gine erence in point of 
ntary pu Vase is— 
ed Americ lees 


elorious «and 


working—or working well, as the parka 
selween the really erist ine constitutions in Un 


} foe. ‘ ies 


really existing im black ae wy tuites--and that 





Finent to oilicial service in other respects itis, in my View of 


~ 


| matchless constitution, which having no existence of its own 


receives an existence, and that a different one from the e!o- 


speech, 

Not that, even in the American States, financial economy fn 
relation to official situations, has yet been earried—no, not by a 
vreat deal, to so high a pi itch, as that to which, without detri- 
‘it, capable of being raised. Of otlices some do not require ai 
appropriate ialent, others do. To those that do not, aunex « 
quantum of pay that will of itself supply a maintenanve sutl- 
cient to secure a man against such irresistible temptation as be 
would be exposed to by relative indigence. ‘This done, sell the 
pay, pay charged with the service, for account of government, 
Just as in milit: iry offices is done for tha accouut of Individuals 
Lo raise the good economy to the highest pitch, the s: soni it 
manifest, must. be by auction: bondsmen bei ogy found, wher 
regained as necessary for securing pecuniary rustworti CSs 
Lu the government of the m etropolis, sale of offices on: uit 
of the public, with or without action, has been of old the pra A 
tice. "Phat practice has of late been narrowed, The cause 's 
evident. Sale, foraccount of the public, gives no patronace 
ere then in regard to official situations, your Lordship iat 
behold, and of course with all noble disdain, the practic!) 
and practised, and thence the more assuredly and vehement]; 
pronounced impracticable, maximim of financial economy, 
applied to official situations. 


its 


Remain the offices requiring appropriate talent; and, in 
these, remains to be attained the miximum of appropri ite wpe 
tude. For securing this endowment, we have already, in tire 
practice of public examination, an instrume nt, time ont of men! 
in use, in divers of our English institutions: in Westminster, t 
example, ana other se hools ; in Cambridge and other Pascoe: 
sities. Jn Cambridge, even miraculous ts the command, wiiiecls 
by the sacrifice of health and comfort for 6 or © years to: the 
prospect of a ric th fell ow ship, a young man acquires over Greek 
particles, and x’s and y's, and lines right and curved applied > 
useless purposes. 

Ol: yes, tpplied to useless purposses. Vor such and so stre- 
cessful is the policy, by which under the direction of Trimty 
College, the whole force of intellectual talent, among so many 
thousands of aspirauts to. official situations, Is prevented fron 
applying itself to the acquisition of useful truth, in the tields of 
religion, politics und morals. Por that which they who know 
nothing else, know but too well how to Jead astray as well is 
terrify and debiliate, the rising portion of the public niind, tw 
prevent it, if you will believe them, from boing potsoned, 


Be that as it may, for securing in every official stluation that 
presents a demand tor it, any such thing as a suiliciencs of ap 
propriate talent, there needs but this instrument, exan ination, 
so it be publicly appfed, according to the nature of the officta! 
situation, aud the correspon iding nature of the branches of art 
and science, the possession of which is necessary or subservis nyt 
to the due perforniance of tue sort of service attached to it. 





THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 


Prignp Dware, 
As every thing relative to the Dragon of Waatley must 
be interesting in your present perilous bituation, 1 send you ain 


extract from a late publication, trom which your readers may 





quence of every Right Honourable and Honourable person wi:o 
happens to have occasion for such a thing in the ceurse of hts 
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form a good idea of the original Dragon, whose features ma 


' pray inform me, am I in any danger? and, if so, whatam [ to 


be traced in your mortal enemy, their heir of his name, and do? A speedy answer will ‘oblige, 


his estate, 
*‘ Tlallamshire. The History and Topography of the Parish of, 
Spettield, in the County of York, by Joseph Hunter, an Ho-| 
RO PUry Member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
upon Tyne. Page 3.” 

The writer states that © Wharucliffe is the scene of tlie old 
Hallad, the Dragon of Waniley; anda cliffin the rocks is now) 
eailed the Dragon's Den.” The age of this ballad has puzzied 
antiq: ugnians, but the true key to the subject of it is to be found: 
in the “ Tradition of the Nei gh bourhood, respecting Sir Thomas | 
Wortley, comaaltes to writing bye Yorkshire ¢ Nerey’ nan, Mr. 
Oliver Hey wood, of Coley, near Hiolifax, a iundred and fifty 
vears ago. Sus Pranct, Wortles’s great grandfather being a 
mga) ( of a great estate, wnd owner of a towne near unto him, 
Or) y there \ were some ficeliniders tu it, with whom he wraseled 
° ud: sued, untill he had beggared them, and cast them out of 
their inheritance, awl s@ the town wos wholly his, which he 
rulled quite dowoe, 2nd fsid the buildings and town- heldseven 
a> a Coumon, wherein iis mai design was to keep deer; and 
made a locye, to wisich he cane atthe tine ef the veur, and, 
lay there, taking great Celig! it to beor de jew heli, But it: 
cule {0 passe that before he died, he belled like a deer, end 
was distracted. Some tablish there may be seew at the town: 
i ts upon a great Moor betw:si Per iston wad Sheweld.” 


st, » 


Beware of the bellowings of Uic yenng Dragon; the time bs 

‘hand when he may do more than bellow sound in no short 
thue, many a beautiful town i England may be known only by 
a heap of rubbish in the nidst of 2 de 4 park, 

It you could procure the ortginsl tWatlad of th 
Wantley, and acconmodate it to the present tines, it might 
amuse many of your readers, as ali as Wim wino trembles tor | 
vour safety, and is Your obedient Sersaut, 

Mise-DRAKON. 


; 


e Dragon of} 


——__, 





CAPTURE OF A ROASTED PHA OY THE COUNTRY 


Priand Dwarf, . 


if thou wert a bet me of gigantic sfature, 
66 respectables’ { | 1 





aad amongst the 
’ of the e arth, it would Hl become me to intrude 
niself into thy presence ; but as thou art dimiaotive and tsig- 
miticant, like myself, | have dared to hope for thy comiisere- | 
jis and advice, ‘Thou must know, rie n, that faim a poor 
roasted pea; and am in the merciless chate hes of an erciseman 
» the Staffordshire Potteries. Not that my gaoler seized on 

iat by open violence ; he trepanned me by ambuscade into his 
» ssession, hy employing some person to purchas eine, und de-| 
iver me ito his haads. du the mean time he has written up io | 
tae royal i acuueniory of the revenue (viz. the bourd of exeise) fo | 
know Whether f come uuder their JUrIsC ieuiou. It is of ro ava: afi 
to me, that b neither a, nor was destened, nor presen did to i 
_™ 


eee 


, either coffee, cocoa, or any Wang else than a ROASTED PEA? 
r he affirms, that if he eau find persons to swear the sy porch, ised 
meas a a substitute tor coftte, all ov remonstrances shal! be in 
vom, and Lam to be compelled io go throb a precess still 


Itis taken from a large folio volume, eniitled| 


of Newcastle. 


i: honor rable: service ; ; 


Thine, radically, 
A POOR, PERSECUTED, ROASTED PHA. 


THE BLACK DWARY IN REPLY TO THE ROASTED PEA. 


Priend Browny, 
Keep up thy courage, and maintain thy ¢dentity. Tt is 


nothing to thee for what any fool purchased thee. ‘Thou art 
what thou art--a reasted pea: thou hast been a pea unroast. 
ed: and, 1 have no os eg a pea of good behaviour and credit- 
This thou canst demonstrate by sufficient wit- 





able repute. 


inesses, ia spife of all a Jibed and insult thee by such out. 


leiicdish alias ses 8 collee, cocoa, and other dishonourab! ec ept-. 
thets, which belong only to the liver y servants of the borough. 
It is true thou art compelled to be in the same 
but thou hast not vet wor nthe badge, 
and To advise thee stoutly to resist the degr: acation, Thou 
shouldst be a free-Dora iSritish Pea; and, whether roasted or 
uiodstcd, thou last no reason to put up with false imprison- 
meni, by a rascally exciseman or his employers. Stand up for 
this riguts, and insist upon it thou hast a right to lock as thou 
id 1, ‘hout peying auy taxes, whether it may please thee to 

A he cofiee, Gr eceoa ; things than which thou art i: Hinitely 
more prefereble; aid it is doing them great honor,. that thou 


mo nce rs, 


shouldst exchange thy vobe of yulow, which is as bright as the 


1 friend the Ye%Vow Bonze, for the 


lunie ol my ever respects 
Wishing thee 


ruoset suit of the time sfor which they take thee. 
peed.ty out of bad company, | remain, 
Ths friend and well-wisher, 

THE BLACK DWARF. 





VO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Reecriyin ron tywe Mawnciesrere Scrrerers-—Ten Guiness 
froma few Mountaineers near Myrthyn Tyedfell, in: Wales. and 
a i Bury St. Edinonds, wh ich are forwarded to the 


66 A Ra sev Peforn C7 
iL he cape 


’ postponed for want of room. 
‘ts forwarded by WW. C. willbe made use of 


Nie fahir Nig cain wall reenire some alteration, out of prapance 
it" } ite a H ‘ ° ° : 
wecdco not eee of mueh. by i hit ec im necessary, 
A * Badteal Chant? willbe also attended to 
6 Clytandec’” was dale reecived, but was atslaid fora few dave, 
* hoy deuy Reformateurs’ may rest ossuted of a compliance 


- 


with thei  .eques'. 

Arstinnvecue reow Sxcrsesanin Anricrees.— 
not bol gel tic approaching Christmas sengun willafford them an 
‘yr sclfldents Ite fair proof. The days 


—The Reformers wil! 


QO} rye . Urry! iy of pdt ing 


usually A thin debavebery and no oh sirth, al naahy he hoped will 
ve p gtr ‘A sober rchection rpon the means requisite to counteract 
the nvsechief of the tyrannic iacaurs about to be passed into laws. 


t day of the uew year, an 


‘omnmmenced 
re 


It his heen proposed, that from the firs 
ibstinence as nenty total as pessille should be 
nbstttucs for most aricles are al eacy dl HSCOVET’ ds mo ty fan 


entirely dispensed wilh, and others less spurt th aly pte Re thata 


: | 
baw be "CR Usui 


feu Droack Dwaane WILL CONTINUE tO BE Pusrisuep after the 


‘ 
SSGtt? 434 Las Dlbico 





msceyrindirg than that which Phave endured ; aud he frowns] . Tre ead ph eae na tnt Saree ae 
terribly, ash° informs me that my second roasting will be ag!) ehited and Pabiisiied by and tor T. J. WOOLER, 76, Fleet- 
ihe roustine ofa poliated soul in purgatory As tito urt pearel | ostroot, where all comsnnpica tions (post paid) are requested to be 
he scene of iy destine! torture, tie Court of Exeheauer, dot addressed. $id at No 4, Catherine-street, Strand, 





om -- 





Oe 





